Doe

a dominant part in the administration of justice
up to the day of his death, which occurred sud-
denly at Rollinsford. On Apr. n, 1865, he mar-
ried Edith, daughter of George Wallis Haven of
Portsmouth, N. H.

The remarkable series of opinions rendered
by Doe when chief justice indicate his outstand-
ing legal attainments, and have left an inefface-
able impression upon the law of New Hampshire.
Originality marked all his work, and he declined
to be bound by precedent, saying, "as there was
a time when no precedents existed, everything
that can be done with them can be done without
them." At the same time, somewhat paradoxical-
ly, he delighted in research, frequently investi-
gating legal principles to their foundation, and
embodying the result of his labors in opinions
which were treatises on the law involved. In
Hale vs. Everett (53 Ar.H.,8,133-277), his opin-
ion extended to 144 pages of the report, and it is
said that he devoted a whole summer to study of
history and theology prior to writing it. His in-
fluence was most powerfully exercised, however,
in the field of procedure, where he effected a
revolution by a radical departure from well-es-
tablished principles. He held that common law
rights existed independently of any particular
writ, that a mistake in procedure was formal
merely, and not substantive, and therefore that
the court had power to effect any necessary
amendments independently of the legislature. On
this principle, historically untrue, he brought
about procedural reforms which were effective,
though radical, by means of court decisions and
without recourse to legislation. Apart from law
his acquaintance with literature was slight, since
he never read unless he had some special object
in so doing, and it is said that he read only one
novel in his life.

In appearance and manner he was plain and
unassuming, having a strong aversion to cere-
mony. He is pictured in middle age as "of medi-
um height, slightly bent, his beard shaggy and
grizzled. He might have been a country store-
keeper, a fanner, or a lumberman. He wore a
sort of brown frock coat, coarse trousers and
heavy boots or brogans, which showed no trace
of blacking. An old battered straw hat completed
the ordinary summer costume of the chief jus-
tice of New Hampshire. In winter he frequent-
ly wore a dark-blue cloth cap with laps to pull
down over the ears; and he wore in court a
coarse rug which onlookers insist was a horse-
blanket" (Henning, post). He was a thorough
believer in fresh air and on the coldest days in
winter would have all the windows of his court-
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room wide open, despite all protest from bar,
jury, and public,

EThe family antecedents are detailed in The Descen-
dants of Nicholas Doe (1918), by Elmer E. Doe, The
article "Chas. Doe" by C. D. Kenning in Great Am.
Lawyers, VIII (1909), 241, and "Memoir of Chas.
Doe," by Jeremiah Smith in Proc. Southern N. H. Bar
Asso., 1897, p. 125, are excellent appreciations of his
character and legal achievements. See also Harvard Law
Rev.f DC, 534; Am. Law Review, XXX, 286; Albany
Law Jour., LIII, 161, and "Memories of Judge Doe"
by Robt. G. Pike in Proc. of the Bar Asso. of the State
ofN.H. (1916).]                              H.W.H.K.

DOLAN, THOMAS (Oct. 27, i834-June 12,
1914), capitalist, was born in Montgomery
County, Pa., of obscure ancestry. His formal
schooling1 was limited to a few years in the pub-
lic schools, his career in business beginning when
he became salesman in a store at the age of fif-
teen. Seven years later his connection with the
wholesale knit-goods business began. During
the industrial depression of the early Civil War
period he successfully reorganized a factory un-
der the firm name of the Keystone Knitting
Mills, and maneuvered himself into a position of
virtual monopoly in his particular branch of the
industry. His business acumen found expres-
sion in adaptations not only to war-time condi-
tions but to changes of fashion during the follow-
ing decades. To meet successive shifts in the
demand for fabrics, he reorganized his business
for the manufacture, in turn, of knit goods,
worsted shawls, and worsted coating goods. His
initiative found expression more significantly in
important innovations in technology, chiefly the
use of electric power in factories. As early as
1882 he became a director of the United Gas
Improvement Company of Philadelphia, and he
expanded his activities in the fields of public util-
ities until his interests extended over a large part
of the country. In this way he became a national
figure in the earlier development of gas and elec-
tric lighting and power facilities.

He was made president of the United Gas Im-
provement Company in 1892, and five years later
his company secured a thirty-year lease of the
city's gas lighting system, the city retaining the
option of resuming operation at the end of
ten years. In 1905 the question was reopened.
Should the city exercise its option, or continue
the existing lease, or negotiate with the company
for a new lease? The third course was chosen.
The company's operation of the system had been
profitable alike to the company and to the city.
But on Apr. 20 the Select Councfl adopted reso-
lutions instructing its finance committee to pro-
pose a new lease by which the city would sur-
render flnnyql payments under the existing leaser
in return for a cash consideration. The alleged
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